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THE CIRCULAR, 
Is published on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tcrus—Free, to those who choose to receive Sree- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 


to pay. 
Specimen numbers may be ordered by those who 


wish to become acquainted with the paper ; and if | receiving. 


any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

ddress ‘THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—** Discontinue.” 








K:ditorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columus to such information 
about it, as may be needed by thuse who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned agaiust urging any to tuke the paper, Vur 
rule is, not to send it to auy one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases Where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Uur wish and request is, that every 
person proposing tu subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, withouc relying on aay other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


- OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM ; 
The Religion of the Bible, 


an 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 

«* Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people trom their sins.” (Matt. 1; 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 
** Verily L say unto you, There be some standing 

here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 
«“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on eartu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 

COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of the Holy Spirit—the Social Urder of Heaven. 


” 








** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 


Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory.” Isaiah, 





GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. ° 
Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 
Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 
Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
Spiration for distribution. 
Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


Wanted for The Circular, 
Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 


News, &c. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
Let it be a Community ParpeEr—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 
|in power and edification, with their growth in 
God. 





Support of The Circular. 


For the present, the Circular is supported, first 
and principally, by the funds of the Oneida Associa- 
tion and its branches ; secondly, by the free contri- 
butions, great and small, of divers friendly subscri- 
bers; thirdly, by remittances from the few subscri- 
bers who choose to pay ; and fourthly, by the sale of 
books and pamphlets. The receipts from the third 
and fourth sources are thus far quite inconsiderable. 
The second, (free contributions,) has helped materi- 
ally, and is growing in liberality and reliability.— 
The receipts from all outside sources last year, cov- 
ered about one third of the necessary expenses of the 
Circular. The other two thirds came out of the 
capital and earnings of Associations that are yet in 
the experimental stage of the struggle for self-sup- 
port. But they think they are sowing seed for a 
good harvest, and do not grudge the outlay. So we 
think, on the whole, that we are doing well—but 
hope to do better. So much for the past and pre- 
sent. 
Now as to the question how the Circular is to be 
supported in its future career of enlargement, and 
ultimately as a Daily Paper with unlimited circula- 
tion, our expectation is that the idea of a Frere 
Dairy Rerieious Press, as the complement and con- 
summation of Free Schools, Free Churches, and Free 
Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded re- 
ligionists, and that thus the Circular, as the em- 
bodiment of that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer 
constituency, more whole-hearted than that which 
surrounds, for instance, the Bible Society, and en- 
dows it annually with a revenue of three hundred 
thousand dollars. 





Postage of The Circular. 

The postage of this paper, as a Tri-weekly, under 
the present Law, is as follows:—To subscribers in 
this State, (N. Y.,) the postage, if paid in advance, 
is nine and three quarter cents per quarter, or thir- 
ty-nine cents a year, To subscribers in any other 
of the United States, the postage is nineteen and a 
half cents per quarter, or seventy-eight cents a year, 
prepaid. If the postage is not paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance, the law requires double the 
above rates. 

It may be remarked for the benefit of those 
who may be tempted to object to a Tri-weekly 
on account of the burden of postage, that until within 
a few years, the postage of a common sized Weekly 
paper was thirteen cents per quarter, or fifty-two 
cents a year, within the State; and out of the State, 
it was nineteen and a half cents quarterly, or seven- 
ty eight cents per year. It will thus be seen that the 
postage of Tne Tri-weekty Circutar is no more to 
subscribers out of this State than that of a Weekly 
was a few years ago; and to those within the State 
it is considerably less. 


What Ought to be Done. 
1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 





2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 


nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. 


P é fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and |p vith 


Religion ought there- 


aily Press. 
5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 


done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 


in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 


Posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
P Pp 


PUBLICATIONS 

FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 

the Annual Reports and other publications 

of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 

presenting, in connection with their History, 

a summary view of their Religious and Social 

Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 

Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 


ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 


of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


System of Free La- 


PART I.—SOCIAL 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer IJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


THEORY. 


PART IT.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
Criticism oF Curistenpom. Constirutionan Curis- 
rianity. Tne Biste on Marriage. Pavt’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 


APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cotioquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &e. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Commenism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book, 


The Circular ; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: aud Tie Wirness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage of Books. 


The postage of books, bound or unbound, not 
weighing over four pounds, is one cent per ounce, 
when prepaid ; if not prepaid, itis a cent and a half 
per ounce. A copy of the Berean weighs on an aver- 
age about 28 ounces ; the postage, therefore, would 
be 28 cents prepaid, or 42 not prepaid. Persons 
wishing to have the Berean or Bible Communism sent 
by mail, and to have the postage prepaid, may send 
nine postage stamps for the first, and one for the 
last, in addition to the regular price, and they will 
be forwarded according to their directions. It would 
probably be better to send such bulky articles as 
the files of past Volumes of our papers, by express, 








Associ:.ted Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


gious Press, 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 


Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. | Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON JNTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do, (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 

Isabella Grape Vines, &c., &ee 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Karly Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inp1tan Meat, Freep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 


STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


cas varieties. 


Raspberries, 


Za Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Ja The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 


EXCELLENT FLOUR, 


recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 

CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 

at the usual prices. 

Tueir Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop, 


ww 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (9., 


MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorce Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
press ‘ Georce Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn. N Y.’ 




















Gurta Prrcna.—lIn the year 1844, two 
hundred pounds of a new species of gum were 
shipped from the port of Singapore. It was 
cousidered doubtful at that time whether the 
gum could ever be rendered sufficiently useful 
to mankind to become an article of commerce. 
The experiment, however, succeeded. More 
than twenty thousand pounds were exported in 
the suceeeding year. The fame of the article 
spread north, south, east and west; men wo- 
men and children were employed im its col- 
lection, and the new trade has increased in 
magnitude and extent with every successive 
year. In the year 1849, more than two mil- 
lions of pounds, or a thousand tons, of gutta per- 
cha were exported from Singapore alone.—. 





or by private conveyance. 


Syracuse Chromele, 
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Arsenic Earers.—The Styrian peasants, 
says Professor Johnston, eat arsenic as the 
Chinese eat opium. They eat it for two spe- 
cific purposes—to acquire plumpness and fresh- 
ness of complexion, and to improve their 
“wind,” sv as to enable them to climb long, 
steep mountains without difficulty of breathing. 
And, strange to hear, these specific purposes 
are attained. _ The young poison-caters are 
remarkable for blooming complexions, and full, 
rounded, healthy appearances. The peasant, 
after dissolving a slight particle of arsenic in 
his mouth, ascends heights with facility which 
he could not otherwise do without the greatest 
difficulty of breathing. 





—The most stupendous canal in the world 
is one in China, which passes over two thousand 
miles, and through forty-one cities; it was com- 
menced in the tenth century. The largest and 
oldest bridge in the world is said to be that at 
King-tung, in China, where it forms a perfect 
road from the top of one lofty mountain to the 
top of another.— Sez. American. 





Love. 


Valuable and splendid as are all other 
spiritual gifts, they are still surpassed by 
charity, which alone puts on them the 
crown of perfection. (1 Cor. 12:31; 13: 
13.) By this we are to understand, not 
# mere inclination and emotion, however 
pure, or natural benevolence and _philan- 
thropy, however disinterested ; but a dis- 
position wrought by the Holy Ghost, 
springing from the consciousness of rec- 
onciliation ; a vital supernatural energy, 
uniting all the powers of the soul with 
God, the essence of all love, and consecra- 
ting them to the service of his kingdom. 
Without this, even speaking with the 
tongues of angels were but “sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” Without 
this, the boldest prophecy, the most com- 
prehensive knowledge, and a power of 
faith which could call the impossible into 
being, have no abiding worth or practical 
importance, Without this, the other gifts 
would separate, pass into the service of 
ambition, and thus ruin themselves and 
the whole church. Without this, the gift 
of tongues fosters vanity and enthusiasm; 
knowledge puffs up; (1 Cor. 8: 1—3 5) 
and the gift of government degenerates 
to despotism. As faith lies at the bot- 
tom of all the charisms, and forms their 
common root ; so also love is properly not 
a gift by itself, but the souwlof all gifts, 
binding them together like the members 
of a body, making them work in and for 
each other, and directing them to the 
common good. It maintains the unity 
of the manifold divine powers, subordi- 
nates everything individual and personal 
to the general, and makes it subservient 
to the interests of the body of Christ. 

Vor another reason Jove transcends all 
the other gifts. It never ceases. In the 
future world the other gifts will disap- 
pear, at least in their present nature.— 
The mysterious tongues will cease in the 
land, where all understand them. Pro- 
phecies will be lost in their fulfillment, 
like the aurora in the noon. Knowledge, 
which on earth is but partial, will merge 
in immediate, perfect intuition. Nay, 
faith itself will be exchanged for sight, 
and hope for fruition. But love, by which 
even here we have fellowship of life with 
God through Christ, remains love. It 
changes not. It rises not out of its ele- 
ment. It passes not into another sphere. 
It only deepens and expands. It can 
never gain higher ground, never reach an- 
other and better form of union with God 
—but only continues to grow stronger, 
fuller, more lively, and more_ blissful. 
(1 Cor. 13: 8—13.) 

Hence Paul exhorts the Corinthians, 
who were inclined to place an undue es- 
timate on the more striking and showy 
charisms, to strive after charity above all, 
as the greatest and most precious gift, 
the cardinal and universal Christian vir- 
tue, of which Heathenism had scarce the 
faintest notion. And he commends it in 
the most glowing and attractive descrip- 
tion ever uttered by tongue of man or 
angel,—in language, which comes to the 
heart with perpetual freshness, like music 


from the bowers of eternity, and is of it- 
self enough to put beyond all doubt the 
divinity of Christianity and its infinite 
superiority to all other religions.—‘ And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity.’ 


—Schaff. 
THE CIRCULAR. 
BROOKLYN, FEB. lil, 1854. 
Call for a Prayer Meeting. 


The 20th of February, in our spiritual almanac, 
is the “turning time” of the annual night—the 
darkest time just before daybreak. This crisis, 
which is now at hand, seems likely to be signalized 
this year, by portentous collisions in the Old 
world and in the New. The issue between Rus- 
sia and the rest of Europe is fast maturing, and 
the announcement of inevitable and illimitable war 
on that side of the ocean, is likely to arrive within 
a few weeks. On this side, the Nebraska business 
is hurrying the North and South into array for 
the most decisive struggle that this nation has 
ever seen. Brethren of the kingdom of God! let 
us remember that our business is to build Com- 
munes and School-houses on battle-fields, to keep 
the peace, to preach peace, to pray for peace, and 
in the name of the God of peace, to summon the 
nations to Unity and deeds of Love. We helda 
Concentric Conyention two years ago, with good 
results. Let us meet again on the 20th, at the 
central gathering point of three worlds, and pray, 
with all saints, that Bibles may reply to the thun- 
ders of cannon, and revivals to the carnage of bat- 
tles, till the world shall find rest in the Sovereign- 
ty of Jesus Christ. 





Solidarity of the Race. 

It is a curious coincidence, as some one has ob- 
served, that as often as the principles of liberty 
and despotism enter into conflict in Europe, the 
Slavery question is newly agitated in the United 
States. The Tribune correspondent at London 
puts this construction on the fact: that America 
must be domestically disturbed, or at least occu- 
pied, that her attention may not be too much 
riveted on the struggle of liberty in Europe ; and 
hence concludes that the more extensive is the 
war in Europe, the more bitter will be the dis- 
cussion of Slavery in America. 

The fact that the spiritual tides ebb and flow 
so nearly simultaneously in Europe and America, 
is a significant one, and suggestive of a deeper 
philosophy than is intimated above. It is indica- 
tive of the grand principle of solidarity, or actual 
spiritual unity of mankind. The principality of ab- 
solutism is roused in Europe,—Russia rises, and 
sweeps the dissonant strings of despotism, and 
immediately the same harsh chords vibrate in the 
breasts of southern planters. The fires of liberty 
brighten on the shores of the Bosphorus and the 
Mediterranean, the 
North is in arms to resist the greedy encroach- 
ments of slavery. What better proof of the 
unity of the human race ? 





and corresponding to it, 





The Philosophy of Pain, 

When a person is for any reason, suffering pain, 
it is a good time for him to study the philosophy 
of the matter. Rise above the mere egotism of 
sensation, and treat it as a subject for scientific 
investigation. The only natural difficulty in the 
case is, that the specimen under the process is apt 
to disappear, like the melting of ice under the 
clear beaming of the sun. Truth is a sovereign 
anodyne. 

The cause of pain, as we understand it, is to be 
traced to the conflict of opposite affinities, strug- 
gling for the possession of the same matter in the 
body. Your life, on the one hand, is in combina- 
tion with your body, and has intimate possession 
of all its particles, and then in the case of hurt or 
disease, some other element (as oxygen) comes in 
and asserts its affinity for the same particles, 
and attempts to get possession of them, and 
to carry them away. In the case of an ach- 
ing tooth the process of decomposition goes on 
in this way. Particle by particle, the great rob- 
ber, oxygen, contrives to abstract the matter from 
our possession, and carry it off so as to make a 
rotten tooth. Wherever in the system this opera- 
tion is in progress, there is a seat of disease, and 
the struggle of the life to resist the robbery, and 
to hold on to its possessions, constitutes—Parn. 

This being taken as the true rationale of the 
production of pain, leads to the interesting and 





somewhat practical deduction, that if there were 





no struggling—no resistance—no willful holding 
on of the life to its property in matter, there would 
be no pain. This is confirmed by the experience 
of many,—who have found in a soft and yielding 
spirit, one that resists not evil, but commits it- 
self submissively to God, the best of all pain- 
extractors. The result of the present excur- 
sion into pain-land is, that pain belongs to a 
selfish, grasping kind of life—that the root of 
it, as of all other evil, is the love of money, i. e.; 
selfish possession; and that the cure for it is the 
pure life of God, which is more refined than oxy- 
gen, and is free from all covetousness. When this 
shall fully possess the body to the exclusion of 
covetousness, it will be exempt from pain. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
One Heart and one Soul the Basis of Come 
munism. 


Oneida, Feb. 7, 1854. 

Dear Frienps.—-With all [ have said or 
may say in favor of Communism, and as clearly 
as it may be made to appear a great improve- 
ment on the present state of isolated society, I 
have no confidence whatever that a mere change 
in the form of society would produce any 
lasting beneficial results. Advantages no doubt 
may be secured in various ways by combina- 
tion of interests, as in the case of manufactur- 
ing companies, railroad companies, &e., light- 
ening the burdens, and increasing the comforts 
and luxuries of life, but we need never expect 
a loving, harmonious state of society——positive 
social happiness—-anything which is worthy of 
the effort necessary to bring about such a 
change, without the spirit of Christ is the all- 
controling clement, the only law and guide.— 
As beautiful as Communism may be made to 
appear without this, it would be but a marble 
statue—a body without a living soul. 

When the first specimen of Community was 
formed, on the day of Pentecost, we do not hear 
that any new theory of society was put forward 
which men were invited to adopt, but the gos- 
pel of Christ was preached with mighty power, 
accompanied by the Holy Spirit, and that alone 
produced the state of things which was there 
witnessed. The effect of the Spirit of Christ 
on the hearts of believers was to make them 
love one another and make them love to be to- 
‘And all that believed were together 
The spirit that 


gether. 
and had all things common.’ 
was poured out on that day, disposed those who 
received it, to sell their possessions and goods 
and part them to all men as every man had 
“The multitude of them that believed 
neither said 


need. 
were of one heart and one soul: 
any of them that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own; but they had all things 
common.”? We believe that the same spirit 
will produce the same results now which it did 
then; and we have no confidence in the suc- 
cess of any Community movement which is 
not commenced and continued in this spirit. 

We are often asked, ‘* What are your by- 
laws? What are your terms of membership / 
How much money do you require persons to 
put in?” and a hundred questions of this na- 
ture, all very proper questions to be asked, 
in a state where selfishness reigns—where the 
spirit of Christ does not make people of ‘ one 
heart and one soul.” Inquirers are astonished 
when they learn that we have no written laws 
to govern all of our Communities, any more 
than exist in a well regulated harmonious fami- 
ly. Knowing, as they do, the selfishness which 
prevails in the world, they cannot conceive how 
it is possible for people to live together in 
peace with every man’s rights secured to him, 
without strict laws. We are well aware it 
could not be done, unless the great law of love 
was written on every one’s heart by the Spirit 
of the living God—that same Spirit which drew 
three thousand together in one day, into such 
loving, harmonious relations, that it was said 
of them that they were of “ one heart and one 
soul.”” 

It is generally supposed that we make it one 
of the first conditions of membership, that 
persons shall give up all of their property to 
the Community. This is by no means the 
truth. When persons are about to join us, this 
subject is scarcely ever, and I don’t know but 
I may say, never mentioned. But unless they 





have been baptized with that spirit which 
makes it impossible for them to hold on to 
their private possessions, in the spirit of self- 
ishness, they are not one with us, and had much 
better remain in the world. That spirit would 
find no home here. 

To illustrate: Suppose two persons are in 
love with each other, and are to be married.— 
It would seem strange enough to those who 
uppreciate the beauty of love, to see them ma- 
king their property arrangements a question of 
first importance,——talking about holding their 
property in common, and requiring pledges of 
each other that it should all be given up and 
appropriated to their common benefit. Never- 
theless that is expected; and unless their love 
for each other would produce it, without law 
or pledges of any sort, they had better never 
be married, if happiness is what they seek.— 
The closer they come together, the more cha- 
fing and discord there will be, unless they 
dwell in the element of love. The same is 
true of our relations to each other as Commu- 
nists. The closer the external union, without 
that Spirit which makes us ‘of one heart and 
of one soul,’ as ou the day of Pentecost, the 
greater the liability to disecords; but in ¢hat 
Spirit there is most glorious social harmony— 
the highest kind of happiness. J. R. M. 
ee 


The Latest News, 


Selected and compiled for The Circular from all sources to the 
hour of publication. 


THE BEECHERS CALCULATING THE VALUE OF THE 
UNION. 

On Thursday evening Henry Ward Beecher 
addressed a large anti-Nebraska meeting at -Bos- 
ton. There were present, besides the Lieut. Gov- 
enor of the State, and many other political and 
clerical dignitaries occupying the platform, the 
speaker’s father, the well known Dr. Beecher, his 
brother Dr. Edward Beecher, and Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe. The principal point of the address, as we 
learn by a telegram to the Tribune, was a reproof 
of the North on what has heretofore been a ten- 
der subject. “A too strongly rooted love of the 
Union, acted upon by the selfish business motives, 
he regarded as the chief reason why the North 
had invariably yielded in its contests with the 
South. Ie rejoiced that the veil was now being 
removed, &c., and that the North would no lon- 
ger be cajoled by the specious ery of ‘regard for 
the Union.” Is this new fire, or is it a spark 
from the old embers that were kindled some years 
ago, and that have lain more or less lively among 
the anti-slavery ashes ever since? We recollect 
that Garrison came out at Boston with the motto, 
‘No union with slaveholders, and that prelimi- 
nary to that, J. H. N. published in the Liberator 
his withdrawal from all political connection with 
the United States, for reasons assigned. 

THE CALIFORNIA FREEBOOTERS. 

Among the late news from San Francisco is a 
confused mass of information respecting the move- 
ments of the fillibusters in Lower Califorma. The 
facts seem to be, that several skirmishes have ta- 
ken place between the invaders and the inhabi- 
tants of the country, in which the former were 
generally successful, and but little blood was shed. 
Col. Walker has issued a proclamation designed 
to conciliate the people of the country; and it is 
said that the most wealthy and influential ran- 
cheros are well satisfied with the existing state 
of things. This, however, is the fillibuster yer- 
sion of the case, and its truth remains to be con- 
firmed from other sources. 


THE HOT-CORN war. 

Solon Robinson’s Hot-Corn book, is creating 
quite a newspaper breeze just now. The press 
are divided into two factions, one of which anathe- 
matizes and wages bitter war upon the unlucky 
work, denouncing it, as immoral and licentious, 
while the other defends it, as a sound and judi- 
cious book. Henry Ward Beecher recommends it, 
while the Independent, his organ, is loud and 
bitter in its objurgations against it. The Herald 
says, that Mr. Pease has submitted it to the 
board of directors at the Five Point Mission, who 
are to decide upon its merits; and that Mr. P. 
pledges himself to abide by their decision. 

AGITATION AT THE NORTH. 

Arrangements are being made at Boston for a 
great State Anti-Nebraska Convention, on Thurs- 
day of next week. Several distinguished speak- 
ers, including John P. Hale, Gerrit Smith, John 
Jay, &c., have been invited to attend. The oppo- 
sition to the Nebraska bill is spreading at the 
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North, and manifests itself in numerous indigna- 
tion meetings in different parts of the country. 
STEAMBOAT DISASTERS, 
The destruction of Steamboats at the South 
and West is unparalleled. In addition to those 
whieh we have already mentioned, six steamers 
were destroyed on Wednesday of last week at St. 
Louis, by the breaking up of the ice in the Mis- 
sissippi, and again, Charleston papers report the 
burning of a steamboat on the Alabama river, and 
the loss of fifty lives. 
PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM. 

The Independent reports great success since its 
enlargement. Within the past three weeks, say 
the proprietors, the names of over one thousand 
new subscribers have been added to their list, 
which is still increasing at the rate of fifty or 
sixty per day. Clergymen of different sects. too, 
have given the paper a hearty welcome, and seem 
inclined to unite in sustaining it. 

TROUBLE IN SPAIN. 

Spain is apparently on the eve of a disturbance of 
some kind. Several of the leading nobles have been 
exiled, and it is rumored that journalists and par- 
liamentary members who incline towards liberal- 
ism, are also to be put into banishment. Severe 
measures of repression and suppression have been 
carried out, in order to prepare the country for a 
return to absolutism. 

‘THE SHIP-CANAL ROUTE. 

An exploring party sent across the isthmus of 
Darien by the British war-steamer Virago, report 
the finding of an excellent route for the proposed 
ship-canal. They crossed a plain of some twen- 
ty-two miles in length, the elevation of which 
was in no part greater than fifty feet above the 
level of the sea. 

FAST SAILING. 

The clipper-ship Red Jacket, which sailed from 
this port on the 18th ult., made the passage to 
Liverpool in twelve days. The greatest number 
of miles sailed in one day was 384. 
lish Channel she came up with and passed *an in- 
ward-bound steamer. 

MITCHEL AND BEECHER. 

John Mitchel replies to Henry Ward Beecher’s 
last attack in to-day’s Citizen. He is a splendid 
rhetorical pugilist, and deals heavy blows. But 
his cause is a bad one, and not easily supported 
by the best of rhetoric. 


In the Eng- 





The Answering Gun. 

The Pacific, bringing the last news of the gath- 
ering thunder-cloud in the East, had a long pas- 
sage and was louked for some days before she ar- 
rived. We happened to be passing m the street 
a short distance from our house, where a gap in 
the buildings disclosed a narrow view in the har- 
bor, and saw the flash of her gun as she rounded 
the Battery. It was the signal of war booming 
across the water to our ears in adyance of the 
‘eyening editions.’ Be it so, we said: while the 
Old world is dashing itself to pieces over the sep- 
ulchre of Christ, it is our time here to have a re- 
newal in all hearts of his resurrection. When news 
comes of devastation and woe from the hostile 
clash of Greek and Turk and Catholic, we must be 
prepared to send back word of mighty works of 
salvation and grace under the advancing banner 
of heaven’s king. 
Unchristianized Fashion. 

Suppose we have a heathen traveler here, 
studying the religion and the manners and cus- 
toms of this Christian country. He reads in 
our religious text-books, instructions to women 
to adorn themselves in modest apparel, with 
shamefacedness and sobriety—not with broid- 
ered hair or gold or pearls or costly array, but 
(which becometh women professing godliness) 
with good works. Then he goes through the 
streets of this city and sees paraded in shop 
windows, and where ever it can catch the eye, 
feminine array of the most costly kind, jewel- 
ryand decorations of every description. He 
sees the same unblushingly advertised in all 
the papers. He sees it worn by the women in 
the streets; and even at church he sees the 
female worshiper with the Bible in her hand, 
dressed in costly array. He must think that 
though we are Christians in name, we are but 
half converted from idolatry yet. 





Too bad to Pass. 

The article we published afew daysago from the 
Tribune, entitled ‘The Omnibus and its Morality,’ 
though it can be recommended for the music of 
its style, and the justice of its satire on fashion- 
able etiquette, is characterized by one sentiment 


paper without dissent—that is, an anti-Christian 
sentiment of aristocracy. The writer says that 
he would stand all day to accommodate Mrs. W. 
of Waverly-Place, or Mrs. 8. of Fourteenth-st..— 
ladies of grace and delicacy—but wonders if any 
one thinks he is bound to do the same thing for 
every culinary female that pleases to come in 
fragrant with Washington marketing. This re- 
mark is more deliberately selfish than it is com- 
mon to hear expressed, and the author's shift to de- 
fend itamounts to nothing. The market-woman is 
tired—she has been on her feet since day-break— 
she carries a basket—a day of kitchen-toil is be- 
fore her—and yet this man grudges her the rest 
of an half-hour on the omnibus seat, while he 
would be delighted to give up his seat to a listless 
lady who really needs the exercise of standing. 
He makes no discrimination of merit or mercy, but 
simply pleases himself. A man with such a heart 
is the last one that should meddle with any reform 
of etiquette. ‘Do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you,’ is the rule of all true 
courtesy. 

His allusion to the fragrance of the market wo- 
man has anything but a pleasant fragrance to us. 
We turn away from it with the same disgust that 
we would from an odious smell, and as we do actu- 
ally from the perfumes that salute us on the side- 
walk, when we happen to pass the exquisites of | 


fashion. 
<i ails 


Eagerness tor News. 

If any one would get an idea of the feverish thirst 
and eagerness there is for news, let him witness 
such a scene in New York as we did yesterday, 
(Thursday,) on the arrival of the Pacific, bringing 
later intelligence from the seat of war in Europe: 
Troops of newsboys were just starting out with 
the Extras, issued as usual on such occasions, run- 
ring and crying at the top of their voices, “ Ex- 
tra ‘Spress, six c-e-n-t-s—’rival of the Pacif-ic:” 
“Extra Herald—got the ‘rival of the ’Cif-ie,” 
&e.; and then it was amusing to see with what 
avidity they were bought up by the hungry 
news-devourers, as though there were some- 
thing vastly important at stake, while in fact 
This 
fact the bulletins had previously announced; but 
that would not suffice, they must have the paper 
and read for themselyes. And this isno new 


the news was of but little consequence. 


scene—the same thing is repeated day after day, 
and with similar interest. 

We could not but think that there would yet be 
as much eagerness for news from the heavenly 
world. 
urrection are quite as important as those of the 


The movements of the armies of the res- 


belligerents in Europe, though far less noisy.— 
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was his own; and this principle in the heart was 


manifested in deeds. E. H. A. 
Walling ford. 


A Good Case of Cure by Communism. 
Some readers will remember a neryous, despon- 
dent lady who left service in Mr. Greeley’s family, 
and Dr. Cheever’s church, and went to Oneida in 
1849. Ina private note, (which we take the lib- 
erty to use for the public service,) she thus writes 
of her present state: 
“ Oneida, Feb. 5, 1854. 
—*T now enjoy constantly, excellent health of 
body and mind. [ feel strong and hardy, and am 
daily growing more vigorous, physically, intellect- 
ually, and spiritually. Looking at my former 
state, this is to me a standing miracle. 
that I may use it as God would have me. 
in my heart a bright and growing purpose to be 
all that I can be for Christ, anda spirit of improve- 
ment to which I was formerly a stranger.” 





Horticultural. 

nnn 
[In a former article, Mr. Thacker described his 
treatment of the youthful vine as one continual pro- 
cess of severity up to the fourth year, when, as the 
fruit of all its training, it is prepared to bear mod- 


erately! At this point, he left it. After likening 


his method of culture to our favorite system of crit- | 


icism, we naturally felt alittle anxious that the 
vine’s experience, should be carried out to its grand 
result in a final display of splendid fruit. We feared 
people would say, ‘What does all your training 
A vine that was left to take 
care of itself, would bear moderately in four years.’ 


amount to, after all? 


The following comes to our relief :] 
Propagation of the Grape-Vine.-=No. 2. 
BY HENRY THACKER. 
I left off my story of the vine at the fourth 
year. 
described, adding every season two new upright 


Well, the vine goes on, in the way I have 


canes, and two or three feet to the previous 
ones, until the whole trellis is covered,* when 
the management will consist in pruning the 
Here 


it must be observed, that the grape-vine hears 


spurs every year to two or three eyes. 


its fruit on shoots of the current year, produced 
from eyes on the previous year’s wood. Each 
fruit branch should be allowed to bear two or 
three bunches of fruit, and the top pinched at 
three joints above the fruit. ‘The eye, or shoot 
nearest to the base of the spur, is not allowed 
to bear any fruit; it is to furnish the bearing 
wood for the next year, and should be stopped 
at eightcen inches, and, at the next winter- 
pruning, cut back to two or three eyes as before, 





Christ himself is at their head, and every on- 
slaught upon the hosts of evil is successful. More- | 
over, they have the actual superintendence of eve- | 
ry thing that is transpiring in the world; and it 
is they in reality that are figuring back of the 
events in the old world which are exciting so 
much attention. This fact will yet be brought out 
in due prominence, and be regarded with a keener 
relish than any of the news of the day. 
ee 

Spontaneous Communism. 

In conversation with a minister some two years 
since, on the subject of Communism, he remarked 
that, ‘the distribution made by the disciples on 
the day of Pentecost, was not intended as an ex- 
ample for a permanent state—it was a temporary 
affair, neecful at that time to meet the exigencies 
of the case, as there were assembled in the place 
multitudes of devout men from all parts of the 
the world, rendering this liberality necessary 
for their sustenance during their stay there’— 
This reasoning fails to satisfy a heart enlightened 
by the Holy Ghost, and made in some degree 
partaker of the same spirit shed forth so abun- 
dantly on the early disciples. ‘The powers of 
the world to come,’ manifestly governed them, 
determining all their actions, causing them to 
speak the word with such boldness that in one day 
Under 
the same influence they sold their possessions, 
not from necessity, but from choice—it was the 
natural manifestation of the heavenly influence 
that was upon them. So great a number of dis- 
ciples had means and generosity undoubtedly suf- 
ficient to meet the temporary demands of that 
occasion, without sacrificing their whole property. 
When they sold their possessions and brought the 
money and laid it at the apostles’ feet, it was not 
as we should think, on account of any peculiar 
circumstances which called for special action, but 
because they were filled with a spirit that was 
free from exclusiveness—a spirit which came from 
heaven where exclusiveness is unknown; no man 


were added to them three thousand souls. 





which we are too conscientious to let pass mm our 


‘standing they suffered severely 





said that aught of the things which he possessed 





and the shocts that bore the fruit cut away en- 
tirely, &e. 

To some this may seem rather a severe mode 
of training, but the result, in my own expe- 
rience, proves it to be the best in the end.— 
We have three vines trained in this way, that 
bore last season (the fifth year from the cut- 
ting) six bushelst of excellent fruit, notwith- 
from the cold 
winter of 1852. Lt was truly a pleasing sight 
to the eye, as the fruit approached the period 
of its maturity ; and many a visitor that saw it, 
went away with a determination to try his luck 
in raising the Grape. 

Further I will not attempt to moralize, but 
only add that the vine’s experience through the 
first four years, may be set down as a parallel 
of myown. Lhave been under discipline at 
Oneida the same length of time, and not much 
fruit yet. 

“#A Trellis may be covered with a vine by other modes, but 
this, in my opinion. is the best. 


¢ This is more than should be allowed in ordinary cases. 


A CHINESE FLOWER. 

To the young friend who sent us a beautiful 
specimen of the flower of the Camellia Japon- 
ica, we make our return by inserting for her 
pleasure, and that of others who may be ae- 
quainted with this plant, and yet not know its 
history, the following account of it from Brande’s 


Encyclopedia : 

“CAMELLIA. (In honor of Kamel, a Spanish 
Jesuit.) A beautiful genus of evergreen shrubs in- 
habiting China and Japan. Several species are 
known; one of which, C. elcifera, furnishes the 
Chinese with abundance of oil, used for various do- 
mestic purposes ; others are small-flowered and un- 
important; butone, C. japonica, is among the most 
beautiful species in the vegetable kingdom. It is 
from this that the multitudes of double varieties, 
now common ornaments of gardens in the spring, 
have been obtained by sowing seeds. Most of the 
varieties originated with the Chinese and Japanese; 
but many very fine ones have been raised in England 
and Belgium. They are usually cultivated in pots, 








I pray | 
I find Thatcher's patent, sold by Tremere and Warren, 21 
| Water St., N.Y. 
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| but are never seen in perfection unless planted in 
the open ground beneath a glass roof; under such 
circumstances they only require to be guarded from 
| Severe frost by some kind of heating apparatus. In 
| some parts of England, and even near London, they 
are occasionally grown in the open air, but with lit- 
| tle success. 
: —snenshititiondiapn-aiblilidinsiiiliie +3, 


The following from Oneida will be worth some- 
| thing to those who take an interest in the economies 
,of Communism. It shows how cheaply forty families 
;can be warmed, if they can agree. When-the Asso- 
| ciation used stoves, their expenses for fuel bore no 
|comparison to what they would have been for the 
same number of families in isolation. But combi- 
nation has given them a still greater advantage, 
| that of availing themselves of improvements which 
It may be well 
|to mention that the Furnace in use at Oneida, is 


i 
| 


| but few single families can adopt. 


Stoker’s Journal. 
Bro. Cragin :—Ever since our Furnace has been 


_ jin operation, I have wished to take the care of 


| keeping up the fires, for the purpose of becoming 
better acquainted with it, and of knowing precisely 
|how much coal it consumes; so to-day I have 
|commenced; and remembering that you have ex- 
pressed a wish to know how much coal our fur- 
nace takes, I will set down my observations in 
| the form of a journal, for your benefit. 

Monday, Jan. 30,—A raw, windy day. It is 
| more diflicult to warm our house in such weather, 
| than when colder but still. Amount of coal con- 
}sumed, 200 Ibs. It is easy to find how much is 
jused, by weighing a few scuttles- full, and finding 
|out the average weight. 

Tues., 31.— Weather growing milder. 
of coal burned, 140 Ibs. 

Weds., Feb, 1.—Quite mild. Have been surround- 
jing our furnace with a brick wall, instead of the 
wooden partition. Although we did not think 
that there was any immediate danger as it was, 
we did not consider it absolutely safe. I have a 
growing sense of the importance of being thorough 
about all fire fixtures. Amount of coal consumed 
to-day, 40 Ibs. 

Thursday, 2.—Colder to-day. Being busy 
walling in the furnace, we have had an irregular 
fire, most of the day, of wood, using about the 
amount required for a2 common stove, whieh has 
made our house comfortable. Do not know pre- 
cisely how much coal was used, but about 80 lbs. 

Friday, }.—A raw, cold day, Amount of coal 
consumed, 200 Ibs. 

Saturday, 4.—A fine winter’s day, clear and 


Amount 


cold. Thermometer this morning 2 deg. above 
zero. Amount of coal consumed, 200 lbs. A 


member remarked this evening, how warm and 
comfortable the house had been to-day. 

Sunday, 5.—The thermometer this morning 
8 deg. above zero—a cold, south-east wind made 
it more difficult to keep the house warm than yes- 
terday, although the thermometer indicated a 
temperature 6 deg. higher. Amount of coal con- 
sumed, 200 lbs. I inqmred of Messrs. Thacker, 
Kellogg, and others, how much wood the ten stoves 
displaced by the furnace would consume in such a 
| day as yesterday; and their reply was, about one 
| cord—call it three-fourths of a cord. Wood is 
worth $3,00 per cord,—add 50 ets. for cutting it 
up ready for stoves, and three-fourths of a cord 
would be worth $2,62. We paid $6,00 per ton 
for our coal—adding one dollar for drawing woule 
make it $7 per ton, At this rate, 200 Ibs. would 
be 70 cts.—a saving in favor of coal of $1,92 per 
day, or of 274 per cent. 

The Furnace with all its accompanying fixtures, 
including the brick wall we have put up on three 
sides of it, has cost us besides our own labor 
$135; so you see that what it saves us in 
wood will soon pay for it. The amount of coal 
consumed this week, is 1,060 Ibs. B. H. He 





The Temple of Business.---No. 2. 

B—What use will be made of this 
great MercHant’s Excuance, when all 
‘mankind love each other, and have one 
| common interest and cease to buy and sell? 
! A,—I do not see why it may not an- 
swer the same purpose then as now ;. 
though of course the business will not be 
carried on in the same spirit and fashion. 
The Exchange seems to be an appropri- 
‘ate name for it. In the reign of peace 
and love which is coming, people will 
meet to exchange as much as they do 
‘now. When that time comes, I should 
think that this place might be the cen- 
tral business office of all North America. 
Suppose that a committee of inspired 
and skillful men, like those who officiated 
in secular matters on the day of Pente- 
cost, were appointed as a general business 
agency. Then let it be understood that 
all associations or bodies of men through- 
out the country make known their wants 
to this committee; let them also inform 
them about any surplus goods which they 
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may wish to dispose of; let it be the 





fairly in for it,—of being not long-for these parts 
—and, as one walked rapidly ,homewards, the 


business of this agency to keep a record thought would recur again and again; “ How far 


of all the demands there are throughout 


I shall be from here to-morrow night by this 
time!” Miles were miles then, each one stood 


the country, and also of the amount of! ¢,. » good ten minutes of day-light, to say the 


supply. In this way they would have it 


in their power to’introduce the supplying} yignt. 


und demanding parties to each other, and 
through innumerable mediums of land 
and water communication, they would 
exactly meet and balance each other. In 
this way a few men would direct all of 
the wholesale business of the Exchange 
throughout the whole country. 
B—What.an immense amount of ad- 
vertising it would save ! 
A,—Yes, it would relieve a large body 
of men who are now ‘cumbered with 
much serving.’ 
part of those who are now living by the 
business of mere exchange, producing 


nothing, would then be required to make | 


all.necessary exchanges in a much more 
satisfactory manner than is now done,— 


Not more than a tenth! 


-| least. 


Then the table for one’s breakfast was daid over 
There was a hurry, a bustle, a preparation, 
an anticipation—pleasant or dismal as the case 
might be, but always exciting. There were ever- 


er, and often repeated questions, whether sundry 
shirts and stockings had been packed, or were 
ready to be packed.....The servant-maid was 





’! strictly enjoined not to oversleep, and at last, af- | 


ter repeated declarations of the propriety, and 
| under the circumstances, the absolute necessity, 
of an early to bed, one finally betook himself to 
slumber at an unusually Jate hour of the night. 
Then the morning,—the noisy, spluttering alarm 


| 


'of the clock—the half awakening—the dim con- | ; ; . 1 
sciousness of impending exertion—the striving to) tower helps us to identify the street in which we | Hygeian Pills, or by overlooking with us the ac- 


reccollect what it was necessary for one to do— 
the sudden bounding out of bed when the thought 
of the day’s journey clearly dawned—the striking 
a light with the means afforded by the tinder-box 
—the hasty drawing aside of the window-curtain, 
and the peering out into the cool air to look at 
the dull, gray morning sky, to see what the 
weather was like to be—the running in stocking- 
| feet to call the cook, and to leave a light at her 
door—the hurried toilet by lamp-light—the last 
strapping of the trunk, as one supposed, and then 
the having to open it again to put in some forgot- 


It is as true now as it was on the day of| ten but most necessary article—the forcing one’s 


Pentecost, that it is not reason that so 


: any should have to leave the word of| er and sisters, to be careful of this little parcel; 


«God and serve tables, The world needs 
to’ learn ‘that man ‘ cannot live by bread 
alone, but hy every word which proceed- 

-eth out of the mouth of God’ It is 

, therefore highly important that commerce 
‘receive only’ just that amount of atten- 
tion which is ccessary to bring about 
the exact balancing of supply and de- 

» mand, in order that man may pay due 

attention to more important things. 


Language-Drawing. 


WITH A SPECIMEN BY AN ARTIST. 





Feople admire a picture that is nufura/, as the 
saying is. , A sketch of the most homely, every-day 
scene, if it is acorrect imitation, often pleases us 
mere.than designs which display a great deal of 
-originality and imagination, There was a painting 
inathe Art Union some time ago, called the Jol/y 

Washerwoman, that delighted every body with its 
naturalness. The bench, the tub, the soap, the tin 
pag of starched clothes, the wash-dress, but above 
all, the laugh on the washerwoman’s face, as she 
seomed to pass a-word with you, were so much like 
what you have seen--the imitation was so complete 
--that it pleased you indescribably. Writing, or 
the art of expresyii g thought, has been compared to 
the art of painting; and those writings please us, 
which exactly describe our own sensations and ex- 
perience, or which we can see aro perfect copies of 
realities. The January No. & Puinam’s Magazine 
contains an article which we think ‘<a remarkably 
fine specimen of language-drawing; and for this 
merit we have transferred a part of, it to the Cireu- 
lar. ‘Stage-Coach Stories,’ is the’r une of the arti- 
cle, and the part here extracted fs » kind of episode 
or digression from the main plot. A man is telling 
a story abouta ride in the stage two or three years 
ago, and runs off into the following description of 
stage-riding when. he was young : 

Tam not disposed to relish a premature com- 
mencement in performing the active duties of the 
day—indeed I was never*remarkable for early 
rising; yet I remember that in my youth the oc- 
casion of getting up in time for a stage that was 
to vall for me early—and four o’clock, for a start 
on a seventy miles’ journey, in the summer time, 
was not cousidered a very early hour—was a mat- 
ter of pleasant.excitement. Travelling in these 
days was adventuresome. People did not leave 
their “homes in the morning. as usual, and then, 
upon some slight occasion, without first telling 
their wives, fly away. to a town a hundred miles 
off, and back again, fresh and pleasantly, to tea.— 
The-journey was, projected deliberately, and was 
prepared for anxiously and with forethought.— 
THe careful packing of a trunk was a prerequisite. 
Valises and carpet-bags had not yet attained re- 
speetability. ‘The stage oflice was sought on the 
evening previous to the commencement of the 
journey,and due evre was taken to be certain that 
the important memorandum was duly inscribed 
on the proper folio—‘To call at No. 57, such a 
street, for a gentleman—one seat—through.” It 
was a good deal like selecting a state-room on 
ship-board. ” * . . * * 

One eiways turned before leaving the office, 
and timidly put the supererogatory question, 
“There'll be no mistake, I suppose? No. 57—such 
a street—at four o’clock—the-<stage vou know,” 
at which the surrounding jarvies would show their 
tobacco-stained teeth, and the’ superintendent 
would reply, sharply, if there was no opposition 


self to eat the hastily-prepared breakfast—the 
| multifarious and oft-repeated injunctions of moth- 
not to forget the letter in the breast pocket of the 
over-coat; to remember such a message; not to 
fail to do another errand. A care for one’s health 
was always enjoined, and if the trayeller was 
young, and the absence to follow intended to be 
of considerable duration, a due regard for sound 
morals rarely failed to be mentioned, with a hint 
about the little pocket-Bible in the corner of the 
closely-packed trunk. Then the young ones, ve- 
hemently exhilarated by the unusual bustle, were 
perpetually running in and out, and giving false 
alarms of the stage’s coming. First, an early 
milk-cart would be heard in a neighboring street, 
and the traveller dropped his knife and _ fork, 
jumped from the table, and wiped his mouth in a 
hurry to kiss the female part of the group about 
him. This mistake discovered and laughed at, 
the noise of a market-wagon would occasion an- 
other flurried shaking of hands and round of kisses. 
Finally, a low, heavy rumble, gradually growing 
nearer and louder, and mingling with an unmis- 
takable clucking rattle, a sharp cracking of a 
whip, aloud ‘whoa, the tramp of feet upon the 
front door stones, a sharp, soon-answered ring of 
the bell, announces the arrival of the stage and 
the moment of‘parting. More last kisses and 
last words are interchanged rapidly. The burly 
driver and active stage-oflice runner seize the lug- 
gage and bear it away between them, followed to 
the side-walk and Kennel by all the unkempt, un- 
washed, slip-shod,” staring children of the house- 
hold. The traveller descends to the street, the 
driver opens the door with a twist and jerk, and 
the dim interior of the stage is revealed. The 
back seat is appareritly full. The front seat is 
oceupied already. With bowed head the traveler 
enters the coach; the iron steps are put up with 
a sharp elang ; ‘the door is shut with violence.— 
At the door of the louse stands the group of 
friends—silent as if they were attending a burial. 
The girls, with heads en papillolte, stand shrug- 
wing their shoulders and shivering, with their 
hands rolled up in their aprons; the father hold- 
ing aloft a flaring lamp, which casts a flickering 
glare on all the stehé, and on the pale, anxious | 
face of the mother, as she stands behind the rest 
and wipes away atear, The driver and runner, 
at the boot behind, consult togéther how to dis- 
pose of the bulky trunk. The stage sways on its 
springs, as, by their united efforts, the long straps 
are hauled tight 2nd buckled. ‘ The driver puts 
on his gloves arid’ bettons his é¢oat, and asks if 
this is the last one; the runner says, “yes; and 
now he’ll go and see the five o’clock stage off’— 
The driver tries the door again, to make sure that 


recurring speculations as to the morrow’s weath- | 


to look at-the coach. There is a man an foot, 
slowly and carefully driving towards the city a 
pair of immense fat oxen, their horns gayly be- 
| decked with ribbons. ‘The box passenger calls af- 
iter him to know their weight, and we hear the 
| driver ask the passenger, ‘Tow much did he say?’ 
|The passenger’s reply is not intelligible to us ; but 
| this is of no consequence, for the driver is heard 
to affirm, very confidently, that all that story is 
gammon. 

~ Just as we gain the top of the long hill, the 
| stout gentleman rouses himself a bit, and tucks his 
bandanna under his chin, and, as if it had been 
waiting for this example, the sun rises immedh- 
ately. Looking from the window, we can plainly 
see the city at a distance below us, the smoke of 
its kindling fires lazily curling upwards from hun- 
| dreds of chimneys, and forming a thin, hazy cloud, 
| which lingers about the highest spires and cupo- 
| las, whose gilded vanes, glittering through it, 
shine in the sunbeams. ‘The square stone church 


| began our journey. Now, as the road curves, we 
| can see the very house at which the stage stopped 
for us an hour ago, and could point out the win- 
| dow of our bedroom. 

But the driver calls to his team and chirrups 
|—he cracks his long whiplash over the heads of 
| the leaders, the passenger on the box throws away 


‘his cigar and betakes himself to whistling; the! 
| horses start upon a rapid drot ; the stage rattles | 
merrily—it pitches slightly forward; we descend | 


la little hill; the city disappears behind it—good 
| by !—and now we are fairly in the country. 
| «Fine morning,” says the fidgety man at our 
| elbow, addressing himself to the passengers gen- 
erally ; “A very fine morning,” he adds, nodding 
to the stout gentleman. But noone replies. Each 
waits for the other, until it is too late. The stout 
gentleman avoids responsibility, by nestling his 
chin into his bandanna again, and shutting his 
eyes: at which the fidgety man is taken aback, 
coughs slightly, and settles himself heavily against 
the strap behind him. 
“Tf you please, sir.’ says the fat Jady in a mo- 
ment afterwards, “T really wish you’d lean for- 
ward a little mite: you jamb my basket right into 
my stomach.” 
The fidgety man jumps forward like a shot, and 
a sharp jolt of the coach pitches him, forthwith, 
into the lap of the stout gentleman, who, with his 
eyes shut and half asleep, was totally unprepared 
for this accident, and is at first somewhat alarm- 
ed, having a vague impression that the coach has 
capsized. He is moved toa short, but, we regret to 
say. exceedingly profane expression, at which the 
clergyman hems reprovingly, and moves abvut in his 
seat uneasily. The fat lady at first says, *Good 
land? and then inquires of the fidgety man if he 
was hurt—a question which manifestly excites 
the indignation of the stout gentleman, who justly 
esteems himself to be an object more deserving of 
sympathy than his involuntary assailant. The 
pretty girl laughs outright at all this, and then 
blushes dreadfully, and pulls down her veil, when 
we turn round to grin sympathizingly. Finally, 
the stout gentleman receives the fidgety man’s 
earnest apologies rather stiffly, and with a curt 
exhortation to be careful; and the matter being 
settled, the latter seems quite subdued, and si- 
lence reigns unbroken, except by the rattle of the 
stage, and the occasional humming of the voices 
of the driver and box passenger. There is no 
more talking inside the coach until we have 
stopped at the nine-mile house, changed horses, 
got breakfast again, and are once more on the way. 
The journey being resumed, we dash along 
rapidly. It is still early in the morning, but every 
body bas got over being cross and sleepy. The 
curtains are rolled up, and we can look out on 
both sides of the road. The farmers have already 
commenced the long hot day’s toil. The mowers | 
stup half way in theic swaths, and turn about to 
gaze as the coach passes by, and wipe their wet 
seythes, and, when we have passed, begin to whet 
them. The men in the corn fields, waist deep 
among the tasselled maize stalks, lean on their 
hoes and stare at us. The women in the yards 
turn back their sun-bonnets, and peep over the 
burdened clothes-line, or between the snowy 
sheets that hang upon it, and the girls in the 
houses run briskly to the windows. -The gray- 
haired old man, sitting in the shady porch, looks 








it is fastened—hé motines his box—-he takes the 
reins from the passenger who sits there smoking | 
a cigar—he calls cheerily to his team--the stage 
clucks again and moves off with a jerk and roll— | 
the clatter of the iron-shod horses’, teet is mingled 
with the final volley of good-byes from the group 
on the front door-Step—we lean from the coach- 
window and wave our hand—the driver’s leng 
whip-lash hits ovr face—the ‘street-corner is turn- 
ed—-the flickering lamp is shut from view---we 
settle ourselves back into the seat—the day’s 
journey is begun. . ne * 





{Here follows a description of the passengers, as 
the gray light of the morning enables the traveler 
to make observations. ‘There is a stout gentleman, 
with a round, red face, which seems to be just rising 
above the horizon of a large bandanna handkerchief 
—a tall gentleman, owner of a little brass-nailed, 
black, mourocco trink—a fat lady, dressed in black 
bombazine—a young lady, who screens a pretty face 
with a green baregé veil—» man who ‘ withoutqués- 
tion is a clergymat of the’ Methodist persuasion’ 
and a box passenger, puffing a cigar. Leaving the 
city and its suburbs behind, the stage begins the as- 
cent of a long hill?] 

As we toil slowly up the hill, we meet, pretty 





line ; “ Sartinly—it’s no object to leave a passen- 
ger as has his name fairly booked, unless he’s too | 
late himself.” Then came the feeling .of being 


frequently, market carts laden with fruit and veg- 
ctables ; some of the men with them bid the dri- 


up, and points out the stage with his cane to the 
two-year-old he is watching, whose sex we can 
determine only by the whip it carries in its chubby 
fist. We overtake groups of ruddy, barefooted 
children, carrying little tin pails, or small Indian 
baskets, bound towards the little, brown school- 
house yonder, at the fork of the roads. They all 
bow and courtesy with more energy and good will 
than grace, and so do also the urchins at the 
schoolhouse, when we pass by it, who are bare- 
headed as well as barefooted, and shade their eyes 
with their arms as they stare at us open mouthed, 
after making their manners. The cows look up as 
we go by their pastures, whisk their tails, and 
quietly resume their feeding, hut every colt whin- 
nies and follows us to the limit of his paddock, or 
until, frightened and indignant at the crack of the 
driver’s whip, he starts away from the roadside 
fence with a sudden spring, ona furious gallop, 
making the ground tremble beneath his feet, and 
then, wheeling short about, he stands with head 
and tail erect, snorting wonder and defiance. 

The cool, baliny air of the country, the sight of 
the pleasant shady woods, of rich meadows, and 
fields of golden grain waving-in the genile breeze, 
aml glittering with dewdrops; the singing of the 
birds, and the rapid motion of the coach, are per- 
fectly delightful and exhilarating. The tall gen- 
tleman divests himself of his cloak, and in dumb 
show gives notice that he is wide awake, and ready 


tion in return, and all of them turn their heads| man beams graciously, even on the fidgety man, 


a 


“It isa fine morning, indeed, sir,” says the 
stout gentleman, evidently alluding and replying 
to the remark made by the fidgety man before 
breakfast. 

“Tt was rather chilly though, some might think, 
early in the morning,” replies the latter, with an 
airas if he meant to qualify his former positive 
assertion to such an extent as to enable every 
body to agree with him and be conciliated. 

The ice being broken, conversation very soon 
becomes general and animated. * ss * 

We are frequently arriving at neat little villa- 
| ges, and driving up at a round trot in front of the 
stores where the post-offices are kept, to have the 
;mail changed; and we sit at the coach window 
and watch the postmaster and his clerk rapidly 
| certian the packages, while the customers, who 

are postponed to the imperious haste of Unclo 
| Sam, lean against the counters, and beguile the 
| seven minutes’ delay by staring at the showy ad- 
vertisements of Godfrey’s Cordial and Morison’s 





| tive movements of the national officials. There 
are two or three little boys loitering about the 
door of the store, attracted by the odor of raising 
and sugar, walking gingerly, with bare feet, on 
| the coarse gravel, picking up strings, and bits of 
| gilt and colored paper from the sweepings, and oc- 
casionally glancing furtively toward the stage, in 
the hope that some of the passengers may want a 
drink of water, and thereby afford them an oppor- 
tunity to earn a few pence by fetching it. The 
| driver, meanwhile, waters his horses from a buck- 
et, chiding them when they try to put their noses 
into it out of turn, and dashes the frothy leavings 
in the bottom upon the feet of the leaders. 

We gaze about the quiet shady streets of the 
village, and cannot help thinking whether we 
should like to live there, and wondering, if we had 
been bornand brought up there, what sort of a 
| person we should have been; and whether it 
would have seemed as much like home.as our own 
actual home; and presently we fall into a specu- 
lation, that, may be, in some of those white houses, 
half hidden by maples, horse-chestnuts, and lilacs, 
there is, who knows, some fair, young girl, whom, 
if we could only see and know, we should surely 
| fall in love with, and she with us, and so we 

should be married, and ever after live happily, and 
the driver throws the mail up to the smok- 

ing box passenger, mounts after it, clucks to his 
horses, dud away we go, looking back and watching 
one particular white house, until we turn a curve, 
and feeling a queer pang of tender regret when we 
finally lose sight of it. . ” . * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


And soon through a day’s journey—just like 
one that every body canremember—till] the coach 
suddenly stops, swaying on its springs, before a 
large, strange hotel—the porter rushes out and 
opens the door—-the traveler bids good bye to his 
fellow-passengers, descends the steps, his luggage 
is taken from the boot, the stage rumbles aways 
and he is left a stranger in a strange city. 





Duelistic Mystery. 

The provocation which led to the famous Soule 
duels, was a remark made by a Spanish nobleman, 
comparing Mrs. Soule to Marguerite de Bour- 
In order to understand the insult, it is 
necessary to know who this Marguerite de Bour- 
gogne was, and the New York Times enlightens 
us on this point thus:— 

“ManrGarer, daughter of Ropert I., Duke of 
Burgundy, and wife of Louis X., King of France, 
was a faithless spouse, who, together with her two 
married sisters, Joan, Countess of Poitiers, and 
Biancue, Countess of Marche, lived in a scanda- 
lous commerce with young noblemen and Parisian 
students, whom she cowardly murdered and caused 
to be thrown headlong into the Seine, to silence by 
an untimely death these indiscreet accomplices in 
her criminal pleasures. One of her victims, whom 
they had not bound fast, escaped by swimming, and 
betrayed her to Louis. She was imprisoned and 
strangled by the king’s orders for the crime of 
adultery, in her prison of Chateau Gaillard, 
towards the year 1314. . * * 

“Such was the notorious and true character of 
that infamous Queen; such was the import of 
Messrs. ne Turcot’s and pe Axpa’s remarks, 
when they said, in pointing out Mrs. Sous: 


‘Voila Marguerite de Bourgogne P ” 


gogne. 


Still, we don’t understand the insult. It could 
not have been the import of Messrs. Turgot and 
Alba’s remark, that Mrs. Soule resembled the in- 
famous Marguerite ix moral character: for this 
would have been palpably absurd—too absurd to 
be insulting. If their fling was simply at some 
actual resemblance of Mrs. Soule’s dress (which 
we understand was high in the neck, and in that 
respect peculiarly modest) to that of Mrs. Mar- 
guerite, we do not see why it was necessary to 
make so much fuss about it. Mrs. Bourgogne, 
though she was doubtless a very bad woman, may 
haye .worna very proper dress; so that the al- 
leged :insult might have been taken as an actual 
compliment. But duelists have peculiar views, 
and are tco touchy to be comprehended by com- 


mon people. 
ree a 
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to he sygiable. The red face of the stout gentle- 
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